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OLD DERBIES. 


Exerer Hatt may groan in sorrow and anger at 
the thought, but it cannot deny that the most 
popular May Meeting is that held on Epsom Downs. 
All England eagerly assists at the great Cockney 
carnival, As the time draws near for its celebra- 
tion, Tattersall’s quotations are curiously scanned 
by steady-going folks, who would, at any other 
time, find the Trinity House advertisements equally 
interesting ; and ‘Who’s to win the Derby?’ is 
asked a thousand times in every twenty-four hours. 

To win the blue ribbon of the turf, as synonym- 
loving sporting writers delight to call it, is the ambi- 
tion alike of the man who keeps racers for racing’s 
sake, and of the more sordid-minded speculator who 
looks upon his string of horses as a commercial 
investment to be turned to the best possible 
account. To the former, the gratification of beating 
all competitors in such a contest is ample recom- 
pense for the expense and anxiety attending the 
attempt ; the latter is repaid, not only by the rich 
stake itself, but by the enormously enhanced value 
of the victorious animal, who, by this one achieve- 
ment, establishes his reputation as the best horse of 
his year. It may be asked why this should be, 
since there are longer courses than the Epsom mile 
and a half to test a horse’s capabilities. Let one 
better qualified than ourselves answer the question. 
‘The first part of the Derby course is dead against 
a horse suffering from any kind of hock disease, 
particularly spavin. That portion of the course 
being uphill, it is calculated to test the wind of a 
horse to the very utmost ; in fact, one suffering 
from defective “ pipes” would be choked, as it were, 
before he had gone half a mile, and become one of 
the tailed-off division round the back-stretch, 
through the furze-bushes. Good hocks and a clear 
wind, allied to excellence of condition, having 
brought the horse into the leading ruck to the top 
of the hill, he then requires length of stride and 
ease of action to sail away at a raking pace to 
Tattenham Corner, so as to secure a good place at 
that most dangerous and important part of the 
course. This done, one of the most trying ordeals 


to the frame of a racehorse has commenced— 
namely, the tremendous concussion to the fore-feet, 
pasterns, fetlock joints, back-sinews, and knees, 
which in most cases have already been severely 
taxed by the preparation for the race. Racing 
down that hill has brought many a sound horse to 
grief; and the animal that comes scathless out of 
such an ordeal, finishes in the first three, and is 
perfectly sound a week afterwards, deserves the 
character of a thorough racehorse. The base of 
the hill being reached, next comes the most trying 
strain upon the back-sinews, of a nature that may 
result in over-extension, or break-down altogether. 
The Derby course is the most dangerous to a jockey, 
and the most trying to the soundness and stamina 
of a horse of any in England ; and the winner well 
earns his reward—distinguished stud honours, 
Some may think the reward follows too quickly 
on the earning ; modern equine heroes come like 
shadows, so depart. Blair Athol’s career lasted 
less than five months—an extreme case, perhaps, 
but one might as well look for two suns in the 
heavens as expect, now a days, to see two Derby 
winners running in the same race. Of eighteen 
horses now living whose names figure on the Epsom 
roll of fame, only one—last year’s victor—remains 
on the turf! 

On Thursday the 4th of May 1780, the first Derby, 
worth eleven hundred and twenty-five guineas, 
was won by Sir C. Bunbury’s Diomed, beating 
Major O’Kelly’s Eclipse colt and seven others. This 
was only a mile-race, in which the horses carried 
ten pounds less than the weight imposed now, and 
was so insignificant an attraction to the sporting 
fraternity, that it was necessary to fortify the 
Epsom programme with a main of cocks, to be 
fought between the gentlemen of Middlesex and 
Surrey and the gentlemen of Wiltshire. So slight 
was the public interest in the matter, that although 
the Public Advertiser could find room to record the 
break-down of a one-horse shay on the road home, 
it had not a corner to spare for the race itself. 
Four years afterwards, the conditions of the 
competition were remodelled, the course being 
lengthened by half a mile, and the weights raised 
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three pounds. In fact, to speak by the card, the 
Derby really dates from 1784, for the race of that 
year is formally described in the Calendar as ‘ the 
first year of the Derby stakes of ~~ gon each, 
half forfeit,’ &c.; and as that race fell to Sergeant, 
a son of Eclipse, O'Kelly and his favourite have 
strong claims to all the honours of Derby ay 
Starting on its career with thirty-six subscribers, 
the Derby was exactly half a century before its 
subscription boasted a hundred names ; after that, 
its P was rapid—the second hundred was 
reac ““ in another seventeen years; and in 1866, 
it attained its maximum, with two hundred and 
eighty-three entries, the actual value of the prize 
amounting to seven thousand four hundred pounds. 
This great stake coming*entirely out of the pockets 
of the owners of horses; for the Derby, while 
attracting a ter crowd of sightseers any 
other race in England, and by consequence greater 
profits to the lessee of the course, unlike the pr - 
cipal races at other meetings, receives no subsidy 
from the purse it helps to Although so lately 
as 1855, the rich reward in prospect drew but 
twelve competitors to the post, one can hardl 
realise a Derby being contested by half-a-dozen 
horses ; but that was the number u two occa- 
sions—in 1783 and 1803. Indeed, before 1824, the 
field never exceeded sixteen ; assuming its t 
ees in the Exhibition year of 1862, when 
the boy-ridden Caractacus made an example of his 
thirty-three opponents. Even that respectable 
field seems s compared with the number of 
horses engaged ; but it must be remembered that 
the horses are entered when yearlings, and two 
years make sad havoc with hopes of owners. It 
1s calculated that each animal putting in an appear- 
ance for the naee tes, resents an expenditure of 
four hundred po eaving his original cost out 
of consideration altogether—while but one first- 
class racer is produced among every hundred foals ; 
so the wonder is rather that so many should be 
ready to pay five-and-twenty sovereigns for sending 
their horses on a hopeless errand. ° 
Give a horse a name and he will never 
earn a good one, is a turf maxim counting many 
believers, the truth of which is hardly belied by 
Epsom records, since, with few exceptions, Derby 
A\| winners have borne well-sounding a tions. 
Among them we find figuring the classical names 
of Diomed, Rhadamanthus, Pan, Dedalus, Priam, and 
Paris. History is — by Pyrrhus the First, 
Hannibal, Attila, Caractacus, vederick, Gustavus, 
and Bliicher. The church has found worthy equine 
representatives in a Pope, a Cardinal Beaufort, a 
St Giles, a Beadsman, and a lice; while more 
militant professions claim a pion, Cossack. 
Voltigeur, Sergeant, Mameluke, Kettledrum, and 
Gladvateur. A Tyrant and a Merry Monarch have 
upheld the dignity of the crown ; and a Noble and 
rchduke done successful battle for nobility. Diplo- 
macy may boast the triumph of its Plenipotentiary, 
and the Heralds College point ome to its Lord 
One would scarcely give John Bull credit for 
sufficient fleetness, but it is not surprising that a 
Phantom and a Flying Dutchman proved too swift 
for their rivals in the terrific scurry over the Downs. 
In that scurry, twice, and only twice, has a mare 
proved the better horse. Eleanor achieved the 
rare distinction of winning both Derby and Oaks 
in 1801, justifying her dying trainer's confidential 
communication to the astonished cl . 
‘Depend upon it that Eleanor’s a devil of a 


mare!’ Deception nearly accomplished the like 
in 1839, when, in compliment to the presence of a 

i ince, the race was run in a snow-storm ; 
but it was left to Blinkbonny to pair off with Sir 
Charles Bunbury’s famous mare. Year after year 
did the victor at Epsom court defeat at Doncaster, 
where 

From twice a hundred thousand throats 

Rushes the Yorkshire roar, 
And the name of the winner proudly floats 
A league from the course or more. 
Fate had seemingly decreed the air-borne name 
should never be that of a Derby winner, until the 
first year of the present century saw the appro- 
priately named Champion bracket the great north- 
another long s of forty-eight Surplice 
again broke the charm ; it > 
that the double victory has ceased to be suneae 
able, and for the last three years the Derby winner 
has as in in Surrey. 
e time occupied in running this great test- 

race, no reliable data exists prior to 1846, since 


Y|which year it has been meuny noted and 
nine seconds | 


chronicled. There is a difference o 
between the maximum and minimum rate of 
speed, the slowest-run race taking three minutes 
two seconds, and the quickest two minutes fifty- 
three seconds. Kett and Blair Athol are 
credited with the winning of the fastest Derbies of 
the last twenty years, so that there seems to be 
little reason for deploring the eracy of the 
English racer just yet. It would be a great mis- 
take, however, to jump to the conclusion that the 
above-named horses were therefore superior to all 
other Derby winners ; the pace at which a race is 
run depends upon so many circumstances, that 
although the time-test may be a fair one by which 
to estimate the general quality of the field, it 
hardly affords a safe criterion for the comparison 
of winners with winners. The fallacious nature of 
the time-test was exemplified when a certain horse 
that had done the Derby distance by himself in less 
time than ever was known, ran absolutely last in 
the actual race. 
While some of the best jockeys that ever crossed 
a racing-saddle have sighed in vain to — their 
names with that of a winner of the by, a 
favoured few have enjoyed the coveted honour 
in and again. Clift, whom the trial-beaten 
wresias carried half-way to Epsom town, after 
winning the race in a canter, won the Derby four 
times; as did the famous rider, of whom an 
admirer sang : 
A pair of such Buckles sure never was seen ! 


And resolute Will Scott might have achieved his 
fifth victory, upon his own horse, if he had not 
thrown away some precious seconds—and a fortune 
with them—for the gratification of giving the 
starter the reverse of a benediction. Jem Robinson 
was luckier even than these lucky ones, for he con- 
trived to make up his half-dozen. His first success 
was quite an accident. He was put upon Azor’s 
back merely to deprive the owner of a dangerous 
Azor’s sta mpanion by making the running, a 
task he yim that he nearly 
distanced the whole field. Seven years later, clever 
Master James backed himself to get married, and 


:| win Derby and Oaks in one and won his 


wager. In the next four years, he managed to 


lp, 


if 
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carry off three Derbies, winning one of them on 
Cadland, after a dead-heat with the Colonel—the 
only instance of a dead-heat recorded in Derby 
annals, and finished his series of Epsom triumphs 


Bentinck’s pet Bay Middleton. 

Although the Duc de Chartres’ Cantator figured 
among the runners for the Derby of 1784, it was 
not until 1860 that foreign-bred horses dared to 
dispute the highest honour of the turf with our 
English champions. In that year, an American 
horse was one of the ing favourites, but was 
nowhere in the race; while the undreamed-of 
Danger, fresh from France, astonished the natives 
by getting fourth. The French horses proved less 
su in the succeeding years, until 1864, when 
a French journal was able to exult in the fact of 
‘the jockey-gentleman attached to the stable of 
Count de ’ winning with Gladiateur ‘the 
— Derby of two thousand guineas.’ 

- Notable among Derbies stands that of 1844, which 
was won at Epsom only to be lost at Westminster. 
Two of the most heavily-backed horses in the race 
of that year, Leander and Running Rein, started 
under ae we Both were suspected of being im- 
properly described as three-year-old colts, while 
the last named was said not to be himself at all, 
but another animal yay Curiously enough, 
Running Rein contrived to settle his fellow-sus- 
pect’s pretensions by smashing his leg so utterly 
as to necessitate his destruction, and after doing 
that mischief came in an easy winner. Winnin 
the race was one thing, getting the stakes prov 
a more difficult matter. Colonel Peel, the owner 
of the second and third horses, the last man in 
the world to allow himself to be defeated un- 
fairly, determined, with the aid of Lord George 
Bentinck, to — the so conspi- 
: muc e irmishing, 
before the Court of Exchequer for decision. Baron 
Alderson presided, and —. the counsel engaged 
we find the names Cockburn, Lush, James, Thesiger, 
Kelly, and Martin. The issue submitted to the 
jury was, ‘Whether a certain colt called Running 
Rein, which came in first at a certain race at Epsom, 
was or was not a colt foaled in the year 1841, 
whose sire was the Saddler and dam Mab?’ Mr 
Cockburn undertook to prove the affirmative, and 
trace the colt day y day, week by week, month 
by month, and year by year, from the moment he 
was foaled to the moment he won the Derby. 
Unfortunately for his client, the other side did 
this, and proved pretty plainly that the so-called 
three-year-old Running Rein was really a four-year- 
old named Maccabeus, bought by a Abraham 
Levi Goodman in 1841, and kept in retirement at 
Northampton until 1842, when he was taken to 
London, and installed in the true Saddler colt’s 
animal thenceforth becoming invis- 
po 3; while — horse was hired to do duty as 
accabeus, this second impostor uiring 
exercise of the dyer’s skill to make he tenanetent 
When the trial had proceeded far enough to render 
its result easily guessed, the judge ordered that the 
Derby winner should be produced in court, ‘to 
isfy the conscience of the court and the curiosity 
of the a the innocent cheat became 
non est. His cause was virtually abandoned, and 
Orlando declared the actual winner of the Derby 
The following year, the race fell to an outsider, 


by winning for Lord Jersey with Lord George | Mrs 


whose victory oe the hearts of a City wine- 
merchant and his wife, who held a sort of super- 
natural interest in the horse, although they 
never set eyes upon him. One winter's night, 
Clifton dreamed she saw the Derby won by 
a bay horse, ridden by a jockey wearing a green 
cap, and a brown jacket with crimson sleeves ; and 
having faith in the vision, she urged her husband 
to risk a few pounds on its truth ; but he — 
no such jockey-belongings in the official list 
colours worn by the riders, naturally at 
the idea. However, the lady, with feminine 
persistence, dreamed her dream the orthodox three 
times, and at last persuaded her sceptical 
to promise to take her to Epsom, and back her 
colours for twenty pounds, if they put in_an 
eee. Shortly before the Derby Day, Mr 
tatwicke, the owner of the then Derby favourite, 
his colours to chocolate body, crimson 
sleeves, and white cap ; and when Doleful aj 
on the course with his rider thus atti Mr 
Clifton asked his wife if that was near enough for 
her. She, however, would have a green cap; and 
presently, to her husband’s astonishment, Mr 
Gratwicke’s despised second horse, Merry Monarch, 
cantered by, carrying a jockey with a cap of the 
desired hue. Sacomngel by this unexpected sight, 
the wine-merchant hurried into the ring, invested 
his twenty sovereigns on his wife’s champion, and 
in a few minutes found himself the ri by a 
couple of thousand pounds ! 
ong the owners of Derby winners we find 
princes of royal blood, dukes gartered and un- 
earls, barons, baronets, simple gentlemen, 
and sharp betting-men. This is one of the favours 
of Fortune, out of which she can neither be coaxed 
nor bullied. Some men have tried year after year 
—— the prize, and then given up just as it was 
within their grasp. The day after the Derby of 
1848, Mr Disraeli came upon Lord George Bentinck 
in the lib of the House of Commons. ‘ He was 
standing before the book-shelves with a volume in 
his hand, and his countenance was y dis- 
turbed. His resolutions in favour of the coloni 
interest, after all his labours, had been negatived 
on the 22d; and on the 24th, his horse, mplice, 
which he had parted with among the rest of his 
stud, solely that he might pursue without distrac- 
tion his 5» fines on behalf of the great interests of 
the country, had won and Olympian 
stake, to omy which been the object of his 
life. He nothing to console him, and nothing 
to sustain him, except his pride. Even that 
deserted him before a heart which he knew, at 
least, could yield him sympathy. He gave a sort 
of superb groan. “ All my life I have been trying 
for this, and for what have I sacrificed it!” he 
murmured, It was vain to offer solace. “You do 
not know what the Derby is!” he moaned out. 
“ Yes, I do; it is the blue ribbon of the turf.” “It 
is the blue ribbon of the turf,” he ote we 


the | to himself, and sitting down at the tab 


himself in a folio of statistics.’ Poor Lo: 

was not the only ye familiar with defeat 
on the Downs. Lord Derby has, more than once, 
met disappointment there, when he had high hopes 
of winning the great race to which his ancestor 
stood sponsor; and Lord Palmerston ienced 
the mortification of having his best ce of 
achieving the coveted victory destroyed by an 
accident. We well remember how ily the 
British public cheered unlucky Mainstone as he 
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cantered past the stand; and assuredly, had the 
duty of leading in that day’s winner devolved upon 
the popular premier, such a shout would have been 
raised as never yet was heard on Epsom race-course. 
Lord Palmerston seldom missed taking his 
in the great holiday; and as seldom did he allow 
any one else to move the ——— of the 
House over the Derby Day. Upon one or two 
occasions, a trifling opposition was raised to this 
legislative acknowledgment of the importance of 
the event ; but the House of Commons never failed 
to recognise the claims of the Derby, even if the 
recognition interrupted a debate upon which hung 
the fate of a ministry. We are unable to fix the 
precise date when this parliamentary custom ori- 
inated, but a very old member speaking once in 
vour of the adjournment, stated—and the state- 
ment was left uncontradicted—that many years 
ago it was found absolutely necessary fo y to 
suspend business, as it was found that jobs were 
rem during the absence of the main body 
of legislators, whom the most persuasive of whips 
would have failed in persuading to forego their 
annual Surrey treat. 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


Arctic adventure, notwithstanding its grim mono- 
tony, seems to be the only kind of travel of which 
neither adventurers nor readers weary. The same 
men who have already dared the pack and the ice- 
, the sunless dark and cruel cold, are always 
fascinated by the scene of their perils and suffer- 
ings, and return to it, if possible, once and again. 
Perhaps it is that there is an attraction for resolute 
spirits in solitudes which only a few—and often 
none—of their fellow-creatures have visited before ; 
but it is certainly curious that so many expeditions 
should have been undertaken, not only voluntarily 
but enthusiastically, to so desolate and arid a region. 
While any hope of finding practicable north-west 
existed, any possibility of their being the 
pret to bear their country’s flag athwart the North, 
and to part the waters of the Pacific at its head 
with their patient keel, one could imagine the 
charm of such an enterprise; but now that the 
feasibility of penetrating the world in that direc- 
tion has been utterly disproved, it is curious, in- 
deed, that the North Pole should have almost the 
same attraction for many hardy and intelligent men 
as it has for needles. 

With regard to the leaders of such expeditions, 
who thoroughly understand the scientific objects 
to be attained, and reap their reward in attain- 
ing them; who call gigantic cliffs, and capes, 
a bays by their own names, it is not so 
strange. But how the rank and file can be so 
easily induced to accompany their captains, and 
fight against such terrible foes for a cause of which 
they know nothing, is really remarkable. Science, 
indeed, may in this case boast of as faithful and 
self-abnegative votaries as Superstition herself. 
She has only, it seems, to exhibit a ‘ unifilar mag- 
netometer, a ‘Wurdeman compass, and a few 
box and pocket chronometers, and half the able- 
bodied seamen in New York or Liverpool are pre- 
a to plant her standard on the uttermost ice- 

elds of the North. The ‘reflecting circle,’ which 
is also included in her outfit, finds no parallel 
in them; with an unquestioning obedience, they 
cheerfully set forth to do her unknown behests, 
and only too often perish in accomplishing them. 


What would appear to be a discouragement itself 
amounting to repulsion, is the necessity for passing 
the long arctic night before anything can be done 
at all: the invariable procedure being to set out 
in autumn, push northwards as far as the ice-pack 
will permit, and then go in to winter-quarters, in 
preparation for the only time for action, the brief 
arctic spring. It is indeed a strange and dreadful 
sort of enterprise, this invasion of King Winter's 
realm, and strange is the panoply employed. 

e ship, however small, must needs be armour- 
plated at the bows, sheathed with thick planking, 
and crossed with heavy beams, for echo wi 
the solid sea—i.¢., the ‘pack’ through which it must 
be pushed, and not those slow-moving, pale-green 
mountains, with their heads above the mast, to 
strike against which is instant destruction. The 
store of provisions, too, which are of an unusual 
kind, is immense, since no one knows whether the 
voyage will last for one year, or for two or three ; 
nay, whether those uprisen waves, made rigid ere 
their anger can be spent, as knights of old by 
magician’s evil spell, may not forbid escape, and 
keep them Winter's prisoners for life. It is 
essential, during that long depressing night which 
knows no dawn, that no creature-comfort shall at 
least be wanting, and therefore the items of supply, 
even of the humblest expeditions of this nature, 
read more like those of a fashionable picnic-party, 
than the provision-list of a schooner. The ship 
United States, in which Dr Hayes sailed from 
Boston, in July 1860,* to ascertain, for certain, the 
existence of an Open Polar Sea, was a vessel of this 
kind. His crew consisted of but fourteen men, all 
told, and he had only one scientific associate among 
them, Mr Sonntag, tated to leave his bones in that 
inhospitable clime. This little party was, however, 
as I have hinted, wonderfully well ‘found’ in all 
things necessary, and, indeed, they had rather an 
embarrassment of such riches. The ship was so 
loaded, that ‘standing in the gangway, you could at 
any time lean over the monkey-rail, and touch the 
sea with your fingers.’ During some ‘ rough hand- 
ling’ in the strait called Davis’s—hut which might 
be called anybody’s who has ever experienced it— 
the captain’s cabin (six feet by ten) was flooded a 
dozen times a day, and the sailors were literally 
drowned out of the forecastle. Yet this was but 
as summer-yachting in the Solent, to their subse- 
quent rubs with icebergs. For days, the Green- 
land fog concealed these giant foes, but at last it 
lifted, and berg after berg burst into view, ‘like 
castles in a fairy tale.’ 

The sudden ch to sunlight, and what it 
shewed, was something marvellous. ‘The 
had wholly lost their chilly t, and glitter- 
ing in the blaze of the brilliant heavens, 
seemed, in the distance, like masses of burn’sred 
metal or solid flame. Nearer at hand, they 
were huge blocks of Parian marble, inlaid 
with mammoth of 1 and opal; one, in 
ap eng exhibited the perfection of the grand. 

ts form was not unlike that of the Coliseum, and 
it lay so far away, that half its height was buried 
beneath the line of blood-red waters. The sun, 
slowly rolling along the horizon, passed behind it, 


* The Open Polar Sea. London: Sampson Low & Son. 
The publication of this narrative, we are told, was delayed 
until now by the breaking out of the civil war in America, 
during which the author was occupied with the superin- 
tendence of an army hospital containing five thousand 
inmates—surely excuse sufficient. 
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and it seemed as if the old Roman ruin had 
suddenly taken fire. In the shadows of the bergs, 
the water was a rich green, and nothing could 
more soft and tender than the gradations of colour 
made by the sea, shoaling on the sloping tongue of 
a berg close beside us. The tint increased in 
intensity where the ice overhung the water, and a 
deep cavern, near by, exhibited the solid colour of 
the malachite, mingled with the transparency of 
the emerald ; while, in strange contrast, a broad 
streak of cobalt blue ran diagonally through its 
body.’ These beautiful miracles of nature are 
sometimes of an incredible size. In Tessnissak 

- Bay there was one which had been grounded, the 
natives said, for two years, and which, being almost 
square-sided above the sea, must have borne the 
same shape beneath it, so that its content could be 
approximated to; the wall which faced the shore 
was more than three hundred feet high, and a 
quarter of a mile long, so that Dr Hayes esti- 
mated it to weigh something like two thousand 
millions of tons. It had stranded in a depth of 
half a mile. 

Once only, the well-steered vessel fell foul 
of one of these floating monsters. ‘The schooner 
struck on the starboard quarter, and the shock, 
slight though it was, disengaged some fragments 
of ice that were large enough to have crushed 
the vessel, had they struck her, and also many 
little lumps which rattled about us—but, fortu- 
nately, no person was hit. The quarter-deck was 
quickly cleared, and all hands, crowding forward, 
anxiously watched the boat. The berg now began 
to revolve, and was settling slowly over us; the 
little lumps fell thicker and faster upon the after- 
deck, and the forecastle was the only place where 
there was the least chance of safety. At length, 
the berg itself saved us from destruction; an 
immense mass broke off from that which was 
beneath the surface of the sea, and this, a dozen 
times oo than the schooner, came rushing up 
within a few yards of us, sending a vast volume of 
foam and water flying from its sides. This rupture 
arrested the revolution, and the berg began to 
settle in the opposite direction. And now came 
another danger. A long tongue was protruding 
immediately underneath the schooner; already, 
the keel was slipping and grinding upon it, and it 
seemed probable that we should be knocked up 
into the air like a football, or at least capsized.’ 
But once more the berg itself came to their relief, 
for its opposite side began to split, piece by piece, 
and sent the huge mass revolving back again. The 

rts followed in such quick succession that ‘ the 
whole air seemed a reservoir of frightful sound ;’ 
but the hard words broke no bones, and the little 
schooner escaped from its terrible foe—‘ still rocking 
and rolling like a thing of life,’ and emitting great 
es from its split sides into the foaming sea— 

with life, though without a mainboom. For five 
hours this Titan tumbling and crashing continued, 
and then from the mass, ‘a piece about a mile long, 
and a hundred feet high, came off, with a report 
which could not have been exceeded by a thousand 
pieces of artillery simultaneously disch: 7 which 
concluded the "display (as it well might), except 
that the two fragments kept wallowing in the sea 


for hours afterwards. 

These iceberg troubles assailed our vo: in 
Baffin’s Bay; but when they reached Smith’s 
Sound, and endeavoured to e their way so far 


as Cape Hatherton, intending there to winter, came 


the worse dangers of the pack-ice. Owing to the 
great audacity of its captain, the little schooner 
was actuall + in mid-channel. The ice came 
so rapidly down the Sound that it nipped and held 
the ship. The dreadful change from comparatively 
open water to ‘pack’ was marvellously sudden. 
‘The scene around us was as imposing as it was 
alarming. Except the earthquake and volcano, 
there is not in nature an exhibition of force com- 
ble with that of the ice-fields of the arctic seas. 
ey close together, when driven by the wind or 
by currents against the land or other resisting object, 
with the pressure of millions of moving tons, and 
the crash, and noise, and confusion are truly terrific. 
We were now in the midst of one of the most 
thrilling of these exhibitions of polar dynamics, 
and we became uncomfortably conscious that the 
schooner was to become a sort of dynamometer. 
Vast ridges were thrown up wherever the floes 
came together, to be submerged again when the 
pressure was exerted in another quarter ; and over 
the sea around us these pulsating lines of uplift, 
which in some cases reached an altitude of not less 
than sixty feet—higher than our mast-head—told 
of the strength and power of the enemy which was 
threatening us.’ At length the ice actually touched 
the schooner, and ‘as if with the elevating power 
of a thousand jack-screws, we found ourselves 
going up into the air” Thus involuntarily exalted, 
they remained for a very anxious eight hours ; but, 
fortunately, the monster floes changed their course 
to the westward, and causing the one upon which 
the schooner hung to revolve, set the United States 
free, though sorely damaged ; the hold filled with 
water, the rudder split, the sternpost started, and 
the whole ship rendered not only no longer ice- 
proof, but unseaworthy. 

With extreme difficulty, they got into a little 
bay, they christened Port Foulke (after the 
chief promoter of the expedition), and there 
determined to winter. Everybody is acquainted 
with the manner of making things snug in an 
arctic harbour: the roofing in of the deck; the 
clearing out of the hold (as being the warmest 
place for the men to live in); and the conveyi 
cargo on shore. The peculiarity of the present 
case was the extraordinary number of live-stock in 
the shape of uimaux dogs ; there were no less 
than thirty of these magnificent wild beasts on 
board (purchased at a great price—on account of a 
canine disease then prevalent, which made them 
scarce—at various native stations along the coast), 
and it may be imagined how pleasant it was to 
house them in the snow-wall built round the ship, 
and get their room instead of their company. The 
expedition thus ~~ no less than three first- 
rate ‘teams.’ Hayes himself had what he 
justly entitles ‘a respectable turn-out ’—twelve 
dogs and a fine sledge. ‘The animals are in most 
excellent condition, every one of them strong and 
healthy ; and they are very fleet. They whirl my 
Greenland sledge over the ice with a celerity not 
calculated for weak nerves. I have actually ridden 
behind them over six measured miles in twenty- 
eight minutes ; and, without stopping to blow the 
team, have returned over the track in thirty-three. 


Sonntag and I had a race, and I beat him by four 
minutes. I should like to have some of my friends 
of Saratoga and Point Breeze up here, to shew 
them a new style of ing animals. Our racers 
do not require any blanketing after the heats, or 
sponging either. We harness them each with a 
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single trace, and these traces are of a length to suit 
the driver—the lo the better, for they are then 
not so easily tangled, the draft of the outside dogs 
is more direct ; and if the team comes upon thin 
ice, and breaks through, your chances of escape 
from immersion are in proportion to their distance 
from you. The traces are all of the same 1 . 
and hence the dogs run side by side, and when 
perly harn , their heads are in a line. 
y traces are so measured that the shoulders of 
the dogs are just twenty feet from the forward 
part of the runners. The team is guided solely by 
the whip and voice. The strongest dogs are placed 
on the outside, and the whole team is swayed to 
right and left according as the whip falls on the 
snow to the one side or the other, or as it touches 
the leading dogs, as it is sure to do if they do not 
obey the gentle hint with sufficient alacrity. The 
voice aids the whip, but in all emergencies the 
whip is the only real reliance. Your control over 
the team is exactly jn proportion to your skill in 
the use of it. The lash is about four feet longer 
than the traces, and is tipped with a “ cracker” of 
hard sinew, with which a skilful driver can draw 
blood if so inclined ; and he can touch any one of 
his animals on any = spot that may suit 
his purpose. Jensen to-day a young refractory 
in the team, and, having had his patience 


sures. You see dat beast?” said he. “I takes a 
iece out of his ear ;” and sure enough crack went 
whip ; the hard sinew wound round the tip of 
the ear, and ae it off as nicely as with a knife.’ 
It was absolutely n to resort to these 
extreme measures. These dogs are as wild as 
wolves, and even more ravenous. They will eat 
anything, including their own harness, if, as usual, 
made of skin. The ferocity with which they tear 
their food is something terrible to witness. Even 
the lashings of the sl are not safe from them, 

and have to be buried out of their sight at cam 
ing-time. During one expedition, they ate up their 
drivers’ extra boots, their fur stockings, and even a 
meerschaum pipe which happened to have a seal- 
skin cover. On another occasion, one of their 
fellows being unable either to pull or follow, had 
to be shot. ‘As soon as the bullet struck the 
animal, wounding him but slightly, and causing 
him to set up a terrible cry, his companions in the 
team flew — him, and tore him to pieces in an 
instant ; and those who were lucky enough to get 
a fragment of him, were tearing the flesh from his 
bones almost before the echo of his last howl had 
died away in the solitude.’ Nay, Dr Hayes, who 
is very fond and proud of them, is obliged to 
confess, ‘the wretches would eat us up if we gave 
them the least chance. Knox stumbled among the 
k yesterday while feeding them, and had not 

Donald pounced upon them on the instant, I 
believe they would have made a meal of him before 
he could rise.’ Yet when, as happened, these 
animals were all attacked by the uliews disease 
above alluded to, our author bewailed their loss 
with reason, for without them arctic exploration 
is almost impossible. The symptoms were some- 
thing akin to hydrophobia, and it may be imagined 
what those dogs did under such aggravated circum- 
stances. 

Life on board went on as usual in those lati- 
tudes ; every effort was made to be jolly notwith- 
standing the darkness and the cold; every man’s 
birthday was kept ; every festival of the church was 


quite exhausted, he resolved upon extreme mea- | Dr 


honoured with a banquet ; the Port Foulke Weekly 
News was started ; a thanks to the general cheer- 
fulness, Dr Hayes’s benignant rule, and, above all, 
to a e stock of preserved vegetables, that 
scourge of arctic travel, scurvy, was W a wy 
Their chief physical trouble was frozen limbs, the 
cure for which was to place the limb in ice-cold 
water, the temperature of which was slowly in- 
creased from hour to hour until the flesh was com- 
pletely thawed out; but it was considered to be 
a green trick to get frozen, and the disaster was 
generally kept concealed Ai just as at home, boys say 
nothing about having ‘a spill’ out hunting. 
Curiously enough, the cold—so used they got to it 
at last—caused them less inconvenience one 
or two unexampled and indeed inexplicable thaws. 
In November, under the ny we e temperature 
once went up to thirty-two degrees, causing every 
thing to drip, and making our friends open not only 
their eyes, but their windows ; then, as suddenly 
as it rose, it sunk back to its normal position of 
fifteen degrees below zero. Upon Dr Hayes’s sub- 
sequent expedition in the spring, it was thirty- 
one degrees below zero in their snow-huts where 
they slept at night, and in the open air, at sixty- 
eight and a below zero, or one hundred and 


a a below the freezing-point of water. 
Well might Dr Hayes (who nm out with 
Kane in the same region) declare this to be 
unexampled in his experience ; and, indeed, only 
one traveller, Niveroff, in Siberia, has ever 
chronicled a lower temperature. 

The coming on of winter darkness is noted in 
= a solemn manner. Our author knew that 

would be the trying time for his poor fellows. 
On November 13, he writes: ‘The darkness is not 
yet quite absolute. With some difficulty, I can 
still see to read ordinary print at noon.’ As 
November ended, the last gleam of twilight fades, 
but the stars shine at hours with great bril- 
liancy, and the moon gives some relief. From 
its rising to its setting, it shines continually, 
— round the horizon, and running uninter- 
ruptedly its ten days’ course of My ape and 
shining with a brilliancy—thanks to the whiteness 
of the landscape and the general clearness of the 
atmosphere—unknown elsewhere. Nothing in 
nature is more impressive, nay, more ghastly, than 
arctic scenery under this weird 7. 

The coming of the sun, on the other hand, is 
watched for with eager impatience, and hailed with 
an almost delirious joy > these _ prisoners, 
‘bleached in the long-continued light, and 
colourless as potato-sprouts in a dark cellar.’ Every- 
body hastens, on the day appointed by the Nautical 
Almanac, to the spot he will command the 
best view of the welcome stranger. ‘We awaited 
the approaching moment with much mess. 
Presently a ray of light burst through the soft mist- 
clouds which lay off to the right of us opposite the 
cape, blending them into a purple sea, and glisten- 
ing upon the silvery summits of the tall ice 5 
which pierced the vapoury cloak, as if to catch the 
coming warmth. e ray approached us nearer 
and nearer, the purple sea widened, the glittering 
spires multiplied, as one after another they burst in 


quick succession into the blaze of day ; and as this 
marvellous change came over the face of the sea, 
we felt that the ow of the cape was the shadow 
of the night, and that the night was passing away. 
Soon the dark red cliffs behind us glowed with a 
warm colouring, the hills and the mountains stood 
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forth in their new robes of resplendent brightness, 
and the tumbling waves melted away from their 
harshness, and laughed in the sunshine ; 
pee now the line of the shadow was in sight. 
“There it is upon the point,” cried Jensen. “ There 
it is upon the ice-foot,” cried Dodge. There at our 
feet lay a sheet of sparkling gems, and the sun 
burst in our faces. Off went our caps 
with a dendeanen impulse, and we hailed this 
long-lost wanderer of the heavens with loud 
demonstrations of joy.’ He had been absent one 
hundred and twenty-six days, and the ghastly 
moonlight, and the occasional of the Aurora 
Borealis, had been but poor substitutes for him. 
And now the time was at hand when the great 
object of the expedition must be attempted, if at 
The dogs, save half-a-dozey or so, were dead ; 
and with that inadequate remnant it was necessary 
that Dr Hayes and his men should endeavour to 
work their way across the hummocks of Smith’s 
Sound to Grinnell Land. It was a terrible journey, 
and although undertaken by heroes, proved too 
much for their resources. Nothing was met with 
in that awful solitude save the records of man’s 
inability to penetrate it. A few words written by 
the captain of one of the e itions after Franklin, 
laced in glass and sealed in a cairn—a dead- 
etter office, where it was left till thus called for, 
for nearly ten years ; and the gravestones of two 
of Dr Hayes’s shipmates who had sailed with Dr 
Kane. Even these were left far behind, for our 
author was bound for a more extreme point than 
the foot of man had ever yet visited. spite of 
the hummocks, among which they had to camp for 
many a night, and though all his men, one by one, 
succum to the incredible cold and frightful 
hardships, Dr Hayes determined to push on. He 
sent back all his comrades except three, and with 
those slowly climbed the rigid waves, and reached 
the inhospitable shore. Then leaving two of them 
behind, one being disabled, he pushed on towards 
the Pole, with only a single human companion. 

No such journey was ever taken yn 
man. It was scarcely probable they would return 
alive; and the other two had orders to wait for 
them in their wretched snow-hole only for five 
days, and then to make haste for ‘home ’—the 
schooner, between which and themselves nearly 
five hundred miles of rough ice already — Pro- 
visions were fast failing them, although they had 
‘cached’ some at one or two places, in preparation 
for the return-journey. Dr Hayes Knox 
(his companion) were indeed ‘making their last 
throw!’ On and on they pushed, till at last they 
stood — the shore of that Open Polar Sea 
in search of which they had endured such un- 
paralleled privations. ‘Standing against the dark 
sky at the north, there was seen in dim out- 
line the white sloping summit of a noble head- 
land, the most northern known land upon the 
_ I judged it to be in latitude 82° 30’, or 
our hundred and fifty miles from the North Pole. 
Nearer, another bold cape stood forth ; and nearer 
still the headland, for which I had been steering 
my course the day before, rose majestically from 
the sea, as if pushing up into the very skies, a lofty 
mountain - peak, upon which the winter had 
a its diadem of snows. There was no land 
visible exeept the coast upon which I stood.’ The 
sea at their feet was a mottled sheet of white and 
dark patches, decaying ice and water, and in the 
distance one uniform dark blue, betokening ocean. 


Within a month, that unknown sea would be as 
free from ice as Baffin’s Bay. 

With his poor battered ship, the task of 
pushing on was utterly hopeless; but Dr Hayes 
is satisfied that, during three months in the year 
at least, he could navigate a steamer (and a 
one day, to do it) through Smith’s Sound 
Kennedy Channel into the Open Polar Sea. With- 
out in the least envying his position, we can a’ 
ciate our author’s feelings as he set up his cairn 
and fixed his flags, in that hitherto unvisi 
solitude. ‘It was with no ordinary sensations,’ 
says he, with pardonable pride, ‘that I contem- 
plated my situation with one solitary companion 
in that hitherto untrodden desert; while my near- 
ness to the earth’s axis, the consciousness of stand- 
ing upon land far beyond the limits of previous 
observation, the reflections which crossed my mind 
ee the vast ocean which lay spread out 
before me, the thought that these ice-girdled waters 
might lash the shores of distant islands where 
dwell human beings of an unknown race, were 
circumstances calculated to invest the very air 
with mystery, to deepen the curiosity, and to 
strengthen the resolution to persevere in my deter- 
mination to sail upon this sea, and to explore its 
furthest limits; and as I recalled the struggles 
which had been made to reach this sea—through 
the ice, and across the ice—by generations of brave 
men, it seemed as if the spirits of these old 
worthies came to encourage me, as their experi- 
ence had already guided me; I felt that I had 
within my grasp “the great and notable thing” 
which had inspired the zeal of sturdy Frobisher, and 
that I had achieved the hope of matchless Parry.’ 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XLI.—BEHIND THE WOOD-PILE. 


Ir was dark at last. The grinding din and 
hollow roar of the London traffic had grown feeble 
and intermittent, as becomes these times of early 
closing, and the stars shone white on the surface 
The flood-tide was rushi 
up, making the moored beside the w: 
rasp and grate the chains and ropes that secured 
them, and swirling with a deep wash and splash 
around the causeways and weed-incrusted piles. 
The sound of the rising tide was very distinct in 
Mr Marsh’s ears as he went down the steep and 
narrow street to keep his appointment. The 
surgeon was in a f -humour with himself and 
with the world. He hummed a tune as he walked 
slowly down from Grupp’s to the wood-piles 
beside the coffer-dam. Twice he turned, as if to 
assure himself that no one was dogging his heels ; 
satisfied, he then went on. 

‘Are you here, Mrs Fletcher?’ said Mr Marsh, 
drumming with his boot-heel on the pavement. 
But there was no answer. He was close beneath 
the shadow of the wood-piles now, with gaping 
hollows in the freshly-dug earth, and heaps of clay, 
and wheel-barrows linked together, in scores, by 
pe | chains, and hoardings of dusty plank, and 
stacks of ladders, near him. Beyond, the black 
barges were riding at their moorings, thumping, 
now and again, with a low heavy sound, like the 
faint beating of a big drum, against the wood-work 
of the landing-stage ; and nothing answered him 
except the ripple and rush of the river. 


ere was something almost sublime in the 


of the muddy river. 
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sombre monotony of the scene. The Thames, 
above London Bridge, lay quiet and ink-black, 
sable as some infernal stream slow-moving in 
Hades, with dim legions of spectres eo ong 
its melancholy shore. All the pert bustle and 
noise of the day had ceased. Not an oar dipped in 
the sullen waters, not a paddle-wheel churned them 
into foam, not a red-sailed lighter crawled up-stream. 
The white stars, the yellow gas-lamps winking on 
the bridges, and the po lights in the windows of 

houses on the Surrey side, merely made the 
river look the more desolate, and sad, and darkling. 

Mr Marsh was not a poet. ‘Confounded cut- 
throat den of a place!’ he muttered, shivering, as 
if the night-air from the river chilled him to the 
marrow. ‘I hate the look of it. It’s just the 
place to be murdered in.—Who laughed ?” 

For Mr Marsh had really fancied that he heard a 
low malignant chuckle answer to his words, close 
at hand. But he peered among the timber, and 
listened again, and decided that he had been mis- 
taken. Repeatedly did the surgeon draw forth his 
box of cigar-lights, kindle a match, and consult 
his watch, each time more impatiently than before. 
‘Hang her! the jade has changed her mind.—No, 
here she comes, he grumbled between his teeth, 
as he caught sight of the coming figure. In a 
moment more, Loys joined him. 

‘Is it you, doctor?’ she asked, halting a pace 
beyond the line of darker shadow that the great 
pile of timber threw upon the broken pavement 
and discoloured earth. ‘I could not come earlier. 
You have waited, no doubt. We shali talk better 
here, and with less chance of attracting notice,’ 
Loys added, leading the way to the narrow ledge 
that intervened between the mountain of heaped- 
up timber and the grimy wood-work of the wharf, 
beneath which the tide hissed and bubbled. 

‘You are not afraid to be alone with me?’ said 
the Shellton doctor jocosely. 

‘Afraid!’ the girl answered scornfully: ‘I can 
take care of myself.’ And Mr Marsh, whose eyes 
had become comparatively accustomed to the dark- 
ness, could see that Loys had one hand hidden 
beneath the folds of her shawl, as before. He 
could guess the reason, and had no doubt of her 
ability to be her own protectress. 

‘Hark you, Mrs Fletcher, he said earnestly, ‘I 

want you and I to be friends and partners, not 
enemies, We’ve both of us something to get, and 
both of us something to fear.’ 

*I don’t fear him !’ broke out Loys, flaming up in 
sudden anger, as an excited woman will; ‘ it is for 
him to fear me now.— How dare you say I fear him? 

* Well, well, I won't say it, returned Mr Marsh 
smoothly. ‘ No offence, I assure you, was intended. 
Let us_put it in better language—say there is a 
person whom we both have cause to dislike-—— 

‘To hate!’ the girl said, fiercely interrupting 
him. ‘I hate him! The very name of John 
Carnac is loathsome to me—Stop! Did you hear 
nothing—a footstep 

They both listened intently. Nothing was to be 
heard but the far-off stir of mighty London, and 


strongly. 

Mr Marsh was the first to renew the conversation. 
‘Now, Mrs Fletcher, he said, ‘I want us to see our 
way clearly. We know but little of each other, 
certainly’ —— 

‘I know nothing of you, flashed out Loys in 
her old impetuous way, ‘except that you are a 


nearer, the wash and moan of the tide, running | eh 


doctor—that you were assistant to Dr Dennis, who 
was too honest a gentleman to be trusted with a 
knowledge of the devil’s work that fair-faced fiend 
had on foot at the abbey—and that you were paid, 
no doubt, for your share in the wickedness that 
was done.’ 

‘Meaning that affair of the succession—yes, but 
I was not paid, Mr Marsh returned with grim 
coolness; ‘not paid according to my deserts, [ 
mean. <A few hundreds I did get—but what was 
that /—a mere drop in the ocean, a mere fraction 
of the riches that John Carnac got by the brat’s 
death !’ 

‘You wretch, be silent!’ cried Loys excitedly, 
and she shuddered from head to foot. Whether 
women are, or are not, better than men, at least 
a@ woman must be very much debased before she 
can speak of a crime as stoically as some men can 
and do. The silence that succeeded was long and 
awkward. 

‘Look you, my good lady, said Mr Marsh at last, 
in a dry, resolute way: ‘you and I must come 
to some understanding. You can be useful to me— 
very useful. You were the boy’s nurse. The last 
time I saw him, living, the last time, as I have 
heard, that any human eye saw him, living, he 
was in yourcare. Take your choice between stand- 
ing in the witness-box and standing in the dock. 
From what you said to-day, I suspect Fang husband 
has some chance of standing behind the spikes and 
sweet herbs too.’ 

‘You threaten, do you?’ returned Loys, in a 
voice that boded no good, and as she spoke she 
drew nearer. 

‘Not if. you won’t be a fool,’ answered Stephen 
Marsh, with a composure that did credit to his 
nerves; ‘and you won't. Sticking that stupid bit 
of steel under my ribs, even if you were sure to 
kill, which you’re not, you know, would merely 
benefit the enemy of both of us. I tell you this: 
you couldn’t render Lord Ulswater a greater service 
than by murdering me,’ 

As the surgeon said these last words, something 
stirred close by among the planks and beams, but 
he was too intent upon the effect that his words 
produced to hear or heed it. 

‘I have no cause to wish him well,’ said Loys 
bitterly. She was standing within arm’s-length of 
the doctor now, but the momentary impulse of 
hostility had passed away, and the stars shone 
down on her upturned face as she glanced thought- 
=. up at the sky. 

‘No, you have not,’ rejoined Mr Marsh, with ever 
so little of a sneer. 

She started, as if an adder had stung her. ‘ What 


‘do P mean ?’ she asked defiantly. ‘You know 
no 


ing of me’ 

‘I can make a shrewd guess, though, at your 
previous history, Mrs F.,’ said the doctor boldly. 
‘I saw in your eyes at St Pagans there, that you 
had no great liking for our noble friend, my Lord 
that is now; but you were his slave, bound to do 
his bidding in that matter of little Guy, the heir. 
I suspect you did not always hate John Carnac, 


‘No. To my sorrow!’ Loys made answer in a 
tone that struck sadly on his ear, callous and 
selfish as he was, like the distant tolling of a 
death-bell. ‘Better for him, and better, ah, how 
much better for me, had I never set eyes on 
his treacherous, smiling face—never hearkened to 
the words that from lips svemed truer 
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than truth. You have guessed right. I did not 
always hate John Carnac. There was a time, 
doctor, when I loved him better than my life.’ 
Stephen Marsh, M.R.CS., grinned furtively, 
rather in compliment to his own sagacity than 
as deriding the species of confession which his 
innuendo rovoked. He was close to the 
timber, in the deepest of the shadow, while the 
girl stood a little nearer to the wharf, clear of the 
wood-pile, and with the faint —_e full upon 
her uplifted face. His vision was well used to the 
night by this time, and he could see how pale, 
and dark, and handsome that face was, with the 
strongly marked arch of the eyebrows, the pure 
oval of the forehead, and the slumbering fierceness 
of the well-shaped and 
dainty to look upon, but very firm and resolute. 
Mr h had not much trouble in filling up the 
details of a little history—alas! too common— 
which should explain the connection between his 
noble employer and the beautiful young woman 
who had watched beside the sick-bed of the child 
that had died, so conveniently for the temporal 
interests of the Honourable John. ‘Carnac looks 
- - fellow to turn a girl’s head,’ thought Mr 


‘I was not wicked then,’ Loys Sark went on, in 
a tone of dreamy sadness, and rather as if thinking 
aloud than addressing the surgeon—‘I did not live 
among bad folks. We scarcely knew, in that 
simple country place where I was born, what a 
den of ravening wolves this great London was. I 
wonder whether the old clergyman—our good 
vicar—would turn his head away now if he met 
her who was once little Lo d Captain Flem- 
ing’s daughter—that was the favourite pupil in 
the village-school, and was held up as a model 
to the other girls—a fine model ;’ she laughed 
bitterly here—‘a pattern to others, truly!’ She 
ceased yor | for a little while, but the surgeon 
waited patiently, and she went on again. ‘ 

r old father—I broke his heart, they say ; but 
loved him ; only I loved that one, the tempter, 
more than all the world else—they called my father 
Captain along the sea-shore there, because he had 
been a merchant-skipper once, and sailed in a ship 
of his own, that was cast away on the Norway 
coast, uninsured. That loss made him poor; but 
we were respectable folks, sir, and respected by 
high and low. I was well brought up; but my 
mother died, and I had no one to stand between 
me and him, and to save me from myself. My 
poor father—he suspected nothing—the good-look- 
ing young gentleman-angler was always welcome 
at his poor house ; and used to listen to sea-stories 
for hours, so sea and bright-eyed ; and the old 
man never thought why he came. Ah! doctor, it 
was an ill day for me and mine that brought Mr 
Carnac, fishing, down our valley there in quiet 
Furness.’ 

‘Furness, eh? Your native place, then?’ Mr 
Marsh began thus, with unconcealed curiosity. 
But his question dissolved the spell that had 
hitherto made the proud, reserved young woman 
reveal so much. She seemed to awake as from a 
dream, and the glance that she cast towards him 
was one of suspicion. 

‘It signifies nothing, Dr Marsh, whence I came. 
If I went back there, I should find nothing left of 
those who cared for me but their names on the 
white headstones in the old churchyard ; and the 
very children in the street would hoot me and 


point at me. When I came away, it was for ever. 
And I am a married woman now; and I have a 
husband that I love ; and I would sooner be the 
wife of James Sark than of John Carnac, though 
the one be a thief, and the other calls himself a 
lord, though he’s but Mr Carnac still, if all had 
their due.’ 

At another time, it is probable that Mr Marsh 
would not have allowed this last remark to pass 
unchallenged. It is more than likely that so 
sudden an assertion that Lord Ulswater’s coronet 
was not worn de jure, might have struck him as 
something more than the mere virulence of an 
angry woman. But his mind was busy with 
another of the incautious disclosures which im- 
apm Loys had made in her last speech. She 

ad distinctly alluded to her husband by the name 
of James Sark. Now, Mr Marsh remembered a 
good deal about James Sark, and for reasons which 
is own lips will best explain. 

‘If your husband is, as I suppose, the James 
Sark who was tried and transported ’—— he began 
and again Loys cut short the sentence. 

‘Why, then, you’ll betray him, unless I obey 
you—is that your meaning, sir?’ and she drew a 
step nearer to him, so that her eyes looked into 
his, with a gleam that he did not like. He 
thought of the dagger that she carried. True, he 
was a man, and of necessity stronger than she 
could be; but even a scuffle and a flesh-wound 
were not to be risked, entailing as they did the 
overthrow of his schemes, 

‘Not a bit of it,’ he said sturdily; ‘on the 
contrary, I can prove to you that in helping me 
against my Lord, you help to topple down the 
enemy to whom your husband owes his conviction 
and his banishment. I'll prove it. I’ve got a 
letter—it came into my hands by the queerest 
accident—that clearly shews Mr Moss the lawyer, 
the attorney who conducted the defence, to have 


My | been bribed to get his client found guilty? 


‘A letter?—from Lord Ulswater?’ said 
eagerly, and with a quick gasping, as if for breath : 
‘or are you cheating me?’ 

But Mr Marsh, it ap was quite in 
earnest. He proceeded to detail with perfect 
coherence all the circumstances under which that 
letter came into his possession. According to his 
story, Lord Ulswater—then merely his brother’s 
heir-presumptive, in consequence of the death 
of the infant son of the late Lord—had written 
to Mr Marsh, in answer to some application for 
money. But by one of those mistakes to which 
even the wariest are sometimes liable, the envelope 
addressed to the Shellton surgeon contained, not 
merely the short note of six lines in which Mr 
Carnac informed him that a certain sum was 
lodged in bank to his credit, but also a letter, 
which ought, properly speaking, to have been sent 
to Mr Moss of the Old Jewry. This document 
very plainly elucidated the real nature of Mr 
Carnac’s interest in the prisoner, whose defence 
Mr Moss was, at his expense, to conduct; and 
distinctly pointed out the best method of securing 
a conviction. Mr Marsh had retained this letter in 
his ion, with a vague hope that it might one 
day be useful in ‘ putting the screw’ on his noble 

tron, who already gy to be growing less 
beral than was agreeable to the needy instrument 
of his will; and Lord Ulswater, whose correspond- 
ence was extensive, had never made any inquiry 
as to the missent epistle, and most probably 
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was unaware to whom he had, in error, addressed 


it. 

Mr Marsh had kept the letter, but to him it 
had hitherto been as useless as a secret door of 
which the spring is unknown. He had no clue to 
the identity of the b Sark, of whom he read 
in the newspapers, with the husband of that Mrs 
Fletcher, the handsome nurse, whom the late Lord 
had hired, at his brother's recommendation, as an 
attendant on little Guy Carnac, who should have 
been Lord Ulswater. He only knew that he had 
in this letter a weapon that one day might be 
employed with effect, if ever he should learn how 
to use it; and now he had found out how to 
make it pierce the enemy’s armour. 

‘I’ve got the letter with me in my bag at 
Grupp’s,” he said; ‘that, and every scrap of 
writing of my Lord’s that I ever clapped my eyes 
upon. Nothing in any of them, though, — 
that one—cunning dog! You shall see it yourself’ 

Loys drew her breath with effort as she replied : 
‘Meet me here, then, to-morrow night, at the same 
hour. I will bring Jem with me ; and I will tell 
him—tell him all—he only knows it in part, dear 
fellow ; and I know he will forgive—he forgave me 
long ago, and was too generous to listen to my 
history when I offered to tell him everything, 
before I married him. Yes, Jem shall come; and 
if the letter be all you say, and if that fresh proof 
of John Carnac’s black treachery be added to all 
the rest’ She stopped, with a gasp, as if she 
had been running thew and stood motionless, 

will not spare him! sh hoarsel 

*I will not i she whi A 
have but I will not spare him 
—I must go. I have so much to say to Jem, and 
I must prepare him first.—Good-night, doctor. 
This time to-morrow.” And she left him, gliding 
oy host-like, into the darkness. 

Marsh stayed to smoke a cigar. The tobacco 
soothed his ed nerves, shaken by excitement, 
for he was jubilant at his success. Presently he 
flung the stump of the cigar away into the water, 
and turned to go. ‘A night’s work !’ he said 
to himself approvingly, more than once, during his 
walk to — a good night’s work indeed !’ 

At about the moment of his entering that outly- 
ing post or fortress of Derbyshire, with its midland 

m and commissariat, a strong man, who had 
Sos oa of the foregoing conversation, 
emerged from his hiding-place ind a row of 
gigantic beams, so | as to be thief-proof, 
which stood in front of the planking that formed 
the bulk of the wood-pile. is man wore a red 
handkerchief twisted loosely around his brawny 
throat, and was dressed in greasy fustian, and wore 
a brown cap. He took a keen survey of the 
deserted street before he trusted himself within it, 
and then, secure that no policeman was visible, 
went ae upon his way. 

The wood-pile not yet given up all its 
secrets. A full minute, or more, after the last 
echoes of Bendigo Bill’s weighty footfall had died 
away, a rustling and stir became faintly audible, 
proceeding from a great heap of chips, and splin- 
tered wood, and — relics of the week’s work 
of sundry carpenters labouring on the coffer-dam, 
and which, as bei i 
wheel-barrows, had been left, even in London, to be 
swept up and removed upon the Saturday. The 
noise was just such as a rat from the adjacent 
wharf might have produced. It was not a rat’s 


behind the chain of linked | and read 


sharp muzzle, however, that came peering over the 
rampart of barrows, but the gray-whiskered, rat- 
like face of a lean old man, an old fellow in a 
brown greatcoat, hot as was the weather. It was 
the face, and it was the coat, of the old man who 
had hung about the corner of Cecil Street on that 
very afternoon; and coat, and face, and frosty 
whiskers were those of Professor Brum. 

He was in no hurry. He waited a minute, and 
yet a minute, gazing up the dusky ravine of the 
sloping street, with its yellow lamps twinkling at 
intervals, and throwing little pools of light upon 
the coal-blackened pavement, gazing as if his 
bleared eyes had been gimlets piercing some 
tangible impediment. Then he squeezed his lank 
body through a narrow aperture between the chain 
of barrows, piled threefold, and the hoarding of 
discoloured to some of which were still 
sticking red, blue, and white fragments of tattered 
paper, portions of old announcements of bygone 
plays, sales, and sights. He did not venture into 
the street, even then, but crawled al the 
wharfs, sidling and keeping close to and 
paling ; and as he made his crablike way eastward, 

e mumbled out a sort of querulous soliloquy. 

‘I’m getting an CO 

wind from the iene ain't the best of cures for the | 
lum! it ain’t. But I can hear as much as most 
men of my time o’ life, and when I don’t hear, I 
can guess. Let’s see: Dandy Jem, and that hand- 
some wife of his, and the cove in black, yes. But 
my nephew Bill—for I’d swear to him anywhere— 
why should he put his finger in the pie? Ugh!’ 
And then he turned towards Fleet Street, and was 
lost in the crowd. 


CHAPTER XLII.—RUTH’S DREAM. 


*You will go, dear? O yes, I know you will, 
You could not refuse what she asks, now, a 
thing! If she had cared to see me,I would have 
_= to her at once, though the meeting would 

ve been very painful and very sad. this— 
think me foolish if you will, John—seems to me 
so terribly as if it were my fault, my doing. But 
you a at once to poor Ruth, won’t you?’ 

The was lying on the table. It had 


arrived at St Pagans in Ulswater’s absence, 
and a mounted groom had galloped over to Shellton 
Manor with the dispatch. rd Ulswater had 


opened it in Flora’s presence, and some exclamation 
which he could not ae sincerely he 
might — instant x told Miss - 
ings eno of its rt to render it necessary 
that she should well ap se He was in a manner 
compelled to give the ominous missive into her 
hands, and to let her ascertain for herself the worst 
of the tidings. The m was from a London 
doctor of great eminence, and he spoke in the name 
of another ery more famous even than he, 
with whom he had been in consultation. Briefly, 
the case stood thus—Ruth Morgan was dying. 

It was an evil hour for the poor invalid girl, 
whose frail life was as a that rough hand- 
ling would snap, when she was shut up in the 
same house with her brother, nettled, stung, 
spurred by the pain and shame of his discomfiture, 
y, as is the nature of hurt men as of hurt 
brutes, to turn his fury upon the first incautious 
intruder. And, besides this promiscuous ferocity, 
the rejected suitor had a peculiar grievance to 
allege against his innocent sister—he chose to 
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ay 


consider her as a sort of duenna, responsible for 
the good-conduct of Flora Hastings; and he felt 
towards her very much as if she had slept at her 

t, being a sentinel on whose vigilance all 

epended. 

obody, in theory, can fathom the wonderful 
amount of injustice of which men and women are 
capable. The old fable of the wolf and the lamb 
renews itself a thousand, thousand times. There 
are wolves in fustian, and wolves in fine broad- 
cloth; he-wolves and she-wolves; wolves in crino- 
line, and wolves in white neckcloths; lupine 
visages grinning out from fashionable bonnets, or 
staring from beneath hats of broadest brim, glaring 
threats and re hes at bleating, helpless Tea 
= with impossible muddying of brooks at 
which the wolf slaked his or her thirst. 

There had been a dreadful scene, one of a series 
of dreadful scenes, between brother and sister. 
Morgan was half mad. The inaction that suc- 
ceeded the scandal and struggle at Shellton had 

iven time for the iron thoroughly to enter into 
fis soul, Had he and his supplanter been French, 
a challenge, a duel with swords, and a smart flesh- 
wound, would have given him an excellent means 
of escape from the Black Care that stood perched 
behind his carriage and behind his chair. To be 
ill, and weak, and to through a slow conva- 
lescence, would have cooled the raging fever within 
him. Violent and prolonged exercise would have 
done the he the set off, 
carrying his own knapsack, on a Swiss pedestrian 
tour, clambering up such Alpine heights as his 
strength could compass, and going to bed every 
night dead-tired, he might have left the remem- 
brance of Flora Hastings behind him like a dim 


But caged in London, ashamed to go to his club, 
lest some acquaintance passing through town should 
jeer at him in his sleeve, or greet him with silent 
condolence in his face, humiliated before his own 
servants, there was but one safety-valve for the 
man’s ill temper. He quarrelled fiercely with 
Ruth, saying words that stabbed that poor little 
heart more cruelly than a knife could have done. 
At last, he could London no longer; he bade 
his man, once body-servant to the gallant Lord 
Lovelock, pack his trunks, and follow him to 
Dover, or to Paris, if he should not find his master 
at Dover. Fortunatus Morgan was going to t, 
and far up the Nile, to the N’yanza, and the 
feeders of Nile, and the infernal regions, for aught 
he cared—so he roughly told his sister, and as 
ar he rejected her piteous offer to go along 
with him. He had had enough of her company, 
he said, and enough of her friendship, and knew 
the worth of her now. ; 

Dr Pilkington told this story, or, rather, he fur- 
nished an abridgment for Lord Ulswater’s infor- 
mation. There had been painful interviews, he 
said, and sad misunderstandings, between his 
patient and her irritable brother. The worst of 
these had been the last; and Morgan had left the 
house abruptly, and had quitted London for the 
continent, and so to Marseille and Egypt. Hi 
sister, the doctor said, had been found on the floor 
in a fainting state, hours afterwards. She had 
fallen into swoon after swoon—due, no doubt, to 
the unhappy agitation that she had experienced. 
A blood-vessel been broken, in or near the 
lungs, so far as Lord Ulswater could gather from 
the-condensed account of the disaster, and not 


merely Dr Pilkington, but the great Sir Joseph, 
had given up the case as hopeless. The poor girl 
— a very urgent desire to see Lord Ghesaker 
before she died : she could not go, she said, without 
seein 

Such was the girl’s message, as the physician 
gave it, with a ee of facts which bea 
the telegram a very long one. As Lord Ulswater 
and Flora Hastings read the words, boldly pencilled 
by the clerk in a Roman handwriting, their 
feelings differed widely. Flora’s conscience smote 
her. It was her impulsive act, she knew, which 
had set poor Ruth at. variance with her brother ; 
and her regret for her own share in bringing about 
the catastrophe, blending with her natural softness 
of heart, made her urgent that her lover should go. 
And Lord Ulswater went. 

It was with undisguised reluctance that the 
noble master of St Pagans obeyed the summons 
that seemed so imperative to Miss Hastings. He 
looked forward with a singular dislike to the 
interview. All his life long, he had, as a matter 
of instinct rather than of principle, avoided dis- 
agreeable scenes. To witness suffering, was always 
unpleasant to him, though he would cause suffer- 
ing without scruple, when it was needful to 
sav e sight of something in pain—an 
ing at the foot of the that 
scorched its wings—an animal wincing under blows 
—a child shrinking back from the cruel hand that 
strikes it, unresisting—is to them an amusement, 
a drama that they can thoroughly understand an 
appreciate. Lord Ulswater was not of this ignoble 
brotherhood. 

‘What does she want? Why send for me?’ 
Thus ran his thoughts as he was driven rapidly 
from the London terminus towards Morgan’s house. 
‘She always detested me. I know that very well. 
Poor thing, I owed her no ill-will for that. 
Personally, I rather liked her, but she thwarted 
me, for all that. Ah! we must be near the house 
now.’ And indeed the swift wheels of the Hansom 
were now running silently over a thick bed of 
straw that strewed the white Belgravian square for 
half its length. It was on Ruth’s account that the 
straw lay there. Immediately after the sound of 
the wheels upon the roadway had been exchanged 
for silence, the cab stopped at the door of a large 
house, more pretentious and roomy than its fellows, 
which are nevertheless among the best —— 
of London mansions. There was a brougham in 
waiting at the door—a doctor’s brougham, plainly. 

The muffled knocker gave forth but a dull, dead 
sound ; but the hall-porter was wakeful, and the 
visitor — and Lord Ulswater was admitted 
at once. How was Miss Morgan now? he asked as 
he entered the hall, where two footmen in the 
gorgeous Morgan livery, with the new Morgan 
crest glittering golden on their coat-buttons, 
—— like superb tropical birds from amongst 
the pillars. The hall-porter, short, corpulent, and 

, a sort of human snail in fine a 
with the privilege of not absolutely adhering to 


His | his beehive chair of office, shook his head. 


‘Very bad, my Lord. Sir Joseph and Dr 
— both up stairs—no, they are just coming 

own.’ 

Very grave was Dr Pilkington’s face as he 
wallioh down the wide stairs, following Sir Joseph. 
The titled physician’s countenance was decorously 
composed, but less solemn than that of his medical 
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brother. Sir Joseph had acted so long as Lord 


Chamberlain to the King of Terrors, and politely | h 


escorted’ so many distinguished patients to the 
shores of Styx, Death and 8 ene on terms 
of diplomatic courtesy. He did not know Lord 
Ulswater, but Dr Pilkington did ; and there was an 
introduction, and a few words were spoken respect- 
ing the sufferer. 

“Quite sensible, quite so, but very weak— 
entirely hopeless; sinking painlessly; and not 
likely to live out the day, I am afraid, said Sir 
Joseph. ‘I shall hardly be able to call again, but 
Dr Pilkington has been good enough to arrange to 
do so, towards evening.—Good-morning, my al. 
Happy to have made your acquaintance—regret 
the melancholy occasion. Good-bye ! And Sir 
Joseph got into his brougham, and was whisked 
off to feel the ae of valetudinarian dowa- 
gers lingering in London, because more than two 
months of watering-place rents tasked a jointure 
severely ; while Dr Pilkington, who lived in a 
street a stone’s-throw distant, went home on foot. 

‘We thought the poor thing might have her 
way. We remonstrated, but the agitation of the 
debate was worse than anything. "Venu not ask 
you, my Lord, to avoid irritating topics as much as 
possible,’ the junior physician had said. 

The housekeeper, with a face of portentous length, 
came to conduct Lord Ulswater to the sick girl’s 
room. She, the housekeeper, had an odd look of 
being injured, and so had the porter and the giants 
in plush, and the maids who hovered like stormy 
—- on the landing-places above. Evidently, 

iscipline was relaxed. Fortunatus Morgan had 
bought the big house, and furnished it at huge 
cost, and manned and womanned it with prize 
footmen and prize maids, in anticipation of his 
bringing home Flora Hastings to be its mistress; 
and now he was away, in partibus infidelium, for 
years to come perhaps, and Ruth was dying, and 
the household would be obliged to wear black, and 
as likely as not the grand house would be shut up, 
and the servants discharged. Hence there was 
discontent in the Belgravian mansion, from the 
house-steward’s room to the scullery. 

In the the curtains of the 
partly undrawn, lay Ruth Morgan, propped up wi 
pillows that were little whiter than the = face 
that lay so quietly upon them. She stirred at the 
sound of Lord Ulswater’s entrance into that hushed 
chamber, and her eyes, always bright and large, 
now brighter and larger than ever, met his. 

‘It was kind of you to come,’ she said, in her 
thin voice, and then glanced round at the nurse 
sitting in the arm-chair.—‘ Please, go away,’ she 
said. ‘Wait in the room beyond, while I speak to 
Lord Ulswater. He will call youif I am ill’ 
Reluctantly, the woman obeyed. 

‘You must not agitate yourself,’ said Lord Uls- 
water gently, going up to the bedside as the weak 
hand beckoned him to approach; ‘you are not 
strong enough for much conversation now.’ 

She looked strangely at him with her haunting 
eyes, in which there was a light that seemed not of 
earth, a light from far off, as if it were a spirit that 
looked upon him. ‘Do you talk platitudes?’ she 
asked calmly, but in a voice as feeble as the piping 
of the wind among the reeds of a river. He would 
have spoken, but she signed to him to be still. 
* Yes,’ she said os ‘that is the way in which 
the healthy cheat the dying. We must not speak of 
our hopes and our fears; we must not tell our 


thoughts, or reveal the doubt that is gnawing at our 
earts, as we drift away from the world of the 
living. We must wait to be well again. To-morrow, 
my voice will be hushed, and my ears deaf, and my 
eyes sightless. To-morrow, I shall be dumb and 
dead. I see by your face that you know it almost 
as well as I’ 

He stood gloomily silent, looking down upon her. 
A oc contrast was that between the poor 
crooked girl, with the face of an angel, lying on her 
death-bed, and painfully gathering her breath ere 
she could again, and Lord Ulswater, gifted 
with the strength and beauty of a demigod, bending 
down his stately head to catch the words that those 
= lips could hardly utter. ‘You know what has 

pened—my brother I mean,’ she said feebly ; 
and he made a sign that he understood her. 

‘I assure you that I very much regret’—— he 
began, but mournful eyes froze him into 
silence. 

‘Do not take the trouble to speak compliments 
to me!’ said the weak little voice. ‘I know how 
sincere are your ts. I did not send for you to 
hear polite words that mean ay but emptiness.’ 
There was a silence, and then Ruth Morgan spoke 
—_ ‘You are going to marry Flora: have you 
the right to do so?’ She looked searchingly in his 
face, while thus speaking, with her unnaturally 
bright eyes. 

‘ How the right?’ he said wonderingly. 

‘Is there alien on your soul, nothing on your 
conscience, that should forbid you to stand at the 
altar by innocent Flora’s side?’ the invalid asked, 
with an eagerness that was almost fierce—‘no 
crime, no shame? Tell me.’ Her wasted fingers 
closed on his wrist as he bent over the bed. 

‘I think you mistake me,’ he said, faltering a 
little. ‘Men are not so good as women; I know 
that very well. But Ido not see that I am worse 
than my neighbours.’ 

She looked wistfully up at him. ‘ You quibble 
with me and trick me wilfully,’ she said. ‘I ask 
you, for Flora’s sake, whom I have freely forgiven, 
that it is through her act that I lie here and die, 
alone among strangers, with my brother’s words 
of hate ringing in my ears—I ask you, have you 
the right to make that ue girl your wife? Are 
you not married already ?’ 

He drew a long breath of relief. He had been 
singularly moved during this last speech of poor 
Ruth’s, and his features, commonly so calm, had 
betrayed hisagitation. ‘ No,’ he answered—‘on my 
soul, lam not! Your suspicions have wronged me.’ 

Her eyes never left his face for an instant. ‘I 
may have wronged you in that,’ she said ; ‘you 
have enough to answer for without that. fe 
were the Monk!’ 

‘How? what do # px mean ?’ he asked, starting 
as if he had received a blow. 

‘You know my meaning all too well, Ruth 
answered in her hollow gasping voice. ‘For your 
own wicked ends, you profited by the superstition 
of others. It was no shadowy apparition that 
haunted the ancient abbey when your brother and 
your nephew made way so conveniently for your 
ownership of all. 

‘Some one has been maligning me very much, I 

reeive, said Lord Ulswater, whose fair face was 

ast growing white and hard like marble. The 
dying girl’s weak upon his arm seemed to 
tighten, as if she feared he would tear himself away. 

‘You mistake,’ she said ; ‘I alone guessed the 
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truth. Kind Lady Harriet, herself unconscious of 
what she did, gave me a clue, and your own deeds, 
and words, and your own face, conimnad conjecture 
into certainty. No one can wear a visor always, 
not even you. The ctral form that your 
brother saw, and which his morbid mind accepted 
as a token of approaching woe, the cowled shadow 
that was visible on the night of the child-heir’s 
sudden death, was ’—— 

‘I cannot bear this, broke out Lord Ulswater 
with abrupt anger: ‘these are mere ravings ;’ and 
he tore his hand away from the grasp of the wasted 
fingers as he would have torn it from a serpent’s 
clammy coil. 

‘I am not your judge,’ said Ruth feebly, but 
with a solemn emphasis that brought him back, 
heart if you shou iltless Flora Hastings. 
It is her I seek to a 2a for my brother’s a 
she added eagerly ; ‘ between those two all is over. 
I wish to save her from you—that is all.’ 

‘You are very complimentary,’ sneered Lord 
Ulswater, mg Be sudden rage, and with eyes that 

b 


darkened to kness. ‘I tell you that I will 
her, and would, were the Fiend himself to 
forbid the bans’ 


‘They will be forbidden!’ said Ruth fearlessly 
and with such entire conviction, that a sudden chi 
ran through the veins of the listener, as through 
those of one who follows a mountain-path by night, 
and stops short upon the dizzy verge of a precipice. 

‘Listen!’ the jnvalid went on, in lower and more 
broken accents before—‘listen! I would warn 
se was a dream.’ Her panting breath 

iled her, and her slender fingers, white as wax, 
began to grasp uneasily at the bed-clothes. It was 
a bad sign, as Lord Ulswater knew. 

* Let me call the nurse, he said ; ‘ you are too ill’ 

But she made a t effort, and spoke again: 
‘No, no. Let me tell you—I saw in my dream a 
woman, young, dark, beautiful with a fierce beauty, 
a woman who could hate as well as love—such a 
face as that of Jael slaying Sisera—she who was 
Guy Carnac’s nurse, and your accomplice in the 
crime’—— 

*You never saw her!’ cried Lord Ulswater, 
changing colour, and forgetful of the dreadful con- 
fession implied in that rash speech. 

But Ruth took no notice of what he said. Her 
voice was now so low that he had to stoop to catch 
the faint sounds. ‘How dark the room is! Night 
must be coming on, soon, sooner than I thought.’ 
Such were the broken words that reached his ear as 
he bent over her helpless form. Her head lay back 
= the pillows ; an awful grayness of hue, more 
ghastly than the white pallor of a few moments 
since, crept over the sufferer’s face, and her bright 
eyes were clouded, as if an actual film, like that 
which overspreads the eyes of a dying bird, had 
been closing over them. She did not appear to 
have heard Lord Ulswater’s last wo Her 
fingers twitched the bed-clothes with a convulsive 
quickness, ‘I cannot see your face. I feel your 
hand in mine, but it is very cold, like ice to the 
touch—or perhaps it is I who am cold,’ went on 
the poor weak voice, while the labouring breath 
came more pong: ban ‘ Let me tell you—of my 
dream—she, the k-haired woman, and 
you were there—and there was blood eve 
around, on the walls, on the floor, always 
and’——— The ame ceased to speak 
sharp shiver ran 


here 
lood— 

. A quick 
ugh every limb of the helpless, 


ive form, the outline of which was vaguely to 

distinguished beneath the bed-clothes. t 
Lord Ulswater gave no heed to this new sign that 
Azrael was upon the threshold of the chamber ; in 
his impatience to hear more, he bowed his head and 
listened. No sound reached him but that of the 
feeble breathing. 

‘Whose was the blood? Did it flow from her 
veins or mine?’ he asked, stern and eager in hi 
selfishness. He was not a believer in dreams and 
omens, not a slave to his imagination, as some men 
are; but the superstition that lurks in some corner 
of all our hearts was suddenly aroused in his, and 
he was sincere in his ionate wish to hear all. 
His words were so loudly spoken that they reached 
the nurse in the room beyond, causing her — 
the door, and peer anxiously in ; they also ed 
the ears of the poor creature on the bed, ears that 
had begun to be deaf to earthly sounds. 

‘The blood, it rose and swelled into a 
angry red—it was a river of blood, and there were 
corpses floating on it,’ said Ruth, stretching out her 
hands as if to ‘prope for some object which her fail- 
ing eyes could not perceive ; ‘and he, he tried to 
flee as it rolled in upon him—but the woman with 
the dark hair, all streaming and dabbled with gore 
—she clung to him, and d him down, beneath 
the red flood—and—— Oh, it was terrible!’ 
Another shudder, sharper than the last, and then 
the hands fell powerless on the bed-clothes, and the 
head sank back upon the pillow. 

The nurse hurried forward. ‘It’s over, poor 
dear young thing—the more shame on those that 
made her talk and fret that way!’ exclaimed the 
woman, with an angry toss of her head at the 
importunate visitor. 

‘She has fainted!’ Lord Ulswater said in a 
startled tone, recoiling a — 

‘She’s dead, poor lamb!’ tartly rejoined the 
experienced nurse, as she closed the sightless eyes, 
and threw a handkerchief over the blanched face. 

Lord Ulswater turned away. He had need of all 
his self-possession to enable him to go calmly down 
stairs, to announce to the housekeeper, prowling to 
intercept him, that all was over, to give a fitting 
reply to the conventional exclamations of the 
servants, and to leave the house. The angel of 
death was there, and Ruth’s wild warning had sunk 
oe his heart than he cared to own, even to 


THE THAMES POLICE 


THE police of the United Kingdom now occupy so 
prominent a position with reference to the protec- 
tion of life and property, that the origin and hi 

of any part of the force should claim a fair share 
of attention from the general reader; while we 
have good proofs, both in the conduct of the 
London police on many occasions, and the very 
efficient duty recently performed by the Irish con- 
stabulary, that these men are, as a class, eminently 
useful in maintaining law and order. It is the 
province of the officers of a referred to in this 
article to guard, from end to end, a river richer 
in floating property, and bearing on its surface more 
vessels than any other river in the world. Since 
the era of Charles IL., up to which time kingly rule 
held great sway as to river privileges, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Thames had been, until the commence- 
ment of the last. century, in the hands of five 
different corporate bodies—the Corporation of 
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London, the Trinity House, the West India 
Company, the Customs and Excise, and the city 


— mee These bodies were all, to a greater 
or less extent, guardians of property afloat within 


the port of London ; and we may fairly presume 
(which was indeed the fact), that under so piece- 
meal a scheme of legislation, the arts of thieving 
and roguery flourished and multiplied. The amount 
of plunder abstracted from vessels of all kinds in 
the Thames during the process of unlading, is 
estimated during last century at the almost 
incredible sum of ten millions sterling. Various 

onyms were used to designate aquatic depre- 

rs at this we who may be divided into 
two sections—the water-thieves and the land- 
thieves. The former were known under the titles 


stolen cr The practice of mud-larks was 
confined to any about the bows of vessels 
at low-water, for the p of clandestinely 
receiving of sugar, coffee, and other articles, 
which were to them by the lum or 
men employed in di ing cargoes. is was 
considered an artistic calling, and numbered about 
two hundred in its ranks. The light-horsemen 
or night-plunderers carried on a most infamous 
system of robbery, preconcerted and carried out 
with connivance of the mate and revenue 
officers attached to the vessel, each of the latter 
receiving a certain sum, and retiring to bed 
while the plunder was going on. It has been 
stated on oath that no less than from ten to fifteen 
tons of sugar have been removed in one of these 
in this way fom tingle ship 
plunder o in way from a e shi 
often exceeded nightly the sum of | 
and fifty 

Heavy-horsemen were a class of thieves particu- 
larly devoted to day-duty, and constituted a body 
of fourteen hun men, 
to di harge in the capacity of lum 
i a ‘Jemmy, furnished with 
pockets before and behind, and provided also 
with various bags and pouches, in which. they 
contrived to off a vast amount of stolen 
goods. It has indeed been ascertained that these 
men gladly accepted an engagement without pay, 
and that they nevertheless contrived to earn donk 
two guineas daily. It was also discovered in 
the year 1797, that the sugar stolen by a 
ticular gang, although sold by them at near 
per cent. under its real value, produced no less 
than L.3972. The ratcatchers frequented ships 
under the pretext of effecting a clearance of vermin, 
and robbed whenever opportunity offered ; but the 
chief benefits of aquatic naneng appear to have 
accrued to the game-lightermen, five hundred of 
su to total number 
of lightermen then working on the Thames being 
estimated at fifteen hundred. The opportunities 
of pillage to this class are still very great, for they 
transfer all goods that cannot be otherwise landed 
from the ships to the warehouses, and by purposely 
missing a ti 
for the prosecution of theft. 

The scuffle-hunters were thieves of a baser sort, 
who haunted quays and landing-places. They were 


acquire an interval of several hours | large 


(May 25, =% 
to offer assistance in discharging stores, 
y came clad in long aprons, ostensibly 
orm their labour more conveniently, but 
y to give opportunity for the concealment of 
stolen bout five hundred of this light- 
and heavy-aproned gentry were wont to 
ursue their avocations on the banks of the 
el It is calculated that there existed at this 
period about five hundred and fifty receivers 
of stolen , and that the total number of 
aquatic delinquents, of various es, amounted 
to about 10,800 individuals. e property ex- 
posed to the depredations of these persons was 
estimated at an annual value of sixty millions 
sterling. Many in’ ing particulars on this 
subject are given at le in a treatise on The 
Commerce and Police of the River Thames, written 
more than sixty years ago, by Mr Colquhoun. At 
that gentleman’s suggestion, a committee of West 
India merchants was formed on the 30th of January 
1798, and a plan placed before them for the establish- 
ment of river-police adopted. Two months after, the 
scheme obtained the sanction of the government ; 
and on the 2d of July in the same year, the head- 
quarters of the Thames Fam were formally opened 
at 259 Wapping New Stairs, a house immediately 
hing, o The plan among other 
i or the appointment of a magistrate specially 
to hear + sem and this office was first held by 
viously, performed magisterial duties in the county 
of Be Since that time, the Thames police 
force has held the baton of order over the port of 
London ; and, as the commerce of that p ma has 
increased, the jurisdiction and numbers of its legal 
guardians have proportionally extended and multi- 
plied. In the month of August 1839, this force 
was embodied with the Metropolitan police, and 
they are still united under the authority of the 
chief-commissioner, Sir Richard Mayne. 

The range of duty of the Thames police force 
extends from Chelsea Bridge to Barking Creek, and 
it has what may be called ‘apprehending’ powers 
in all counties abutting on the river between these 

ints. The Royalist, a Queen’s brig of 249 tons, 

ormerly employed in surveyi eduty for the navy, 
and now stationed off the Teme, urnishes head- 
quarters for the first of three districts, which lies 
between Chelsea and London Bridge. There are 
on duty about this part of the river six inspectors 
and twenty-three constables, one inspector and 
four constables only living on board the brig. 
The second, and by far the most important dis- 
trict, is situated Canes London Bridge and 
Greenwich. It gives active employment to nine- 
teen i rs and sixty constables, who have 
their head-quarters at 255 High Street, bs 

e 


ping, where also the superintendent resides. 
uties of police inspectors connected with this 
= ion of the Thames are, in spite of the num- 
of officers employed, very arduous, and of 
a most responsible description. In many e 
of the river, and on either side, vessels of all 
descriptions, from the Rochester barge to the big 
screw-steamer, are moored in tiers of from three to 
eight deep, and the efficient supervision of these 
tiers is no ordinary duty. The necessity for it was 
especially shewn about two months ago, when a 
of bar-silver was found to be 
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y of mud-larks, light-horsemen or night-plunderers, 
4 heavy-horsemen or ym, ratcatchers, and | 

, game-lightermen. The last were chiefly composed | 
fi of a class called scuffle-hunters, middlemen 
qi between the water-thieves and the receivers of | 

; missing shortly after transhipment. The speedy 

fate af which cargoes are put on board and dix 
embarked, and constant pressure of work , 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


which proceeds unceasingly throughout the 
twenty-four hours, afford facilities to thieves such 
as exist in no terrestrial thoroughfare in Europe ; 
and the merchants of our metropolis have to thank 
the Thames police that their total losses in transit 
amount only to hundreds instead of thousands of 
pounds annually. 

The Scorpion, a small hulk stationed in Black- 
wall Reach, is the rendezvous for the lower dis- 
trict, which comprises that part of the river 
situated between Greenwich and Barking Creek. 
Here the work of inspection is comparatively light, 
and three inspectors and fourteen constables only 
are detailed for it. The Thames police system 
thus gives employment to 125 men, and the work 
is most ably conducted by the superintendent, 
Mr Evans. Sixteen boats are employed in the 
service, each ordinary boat being manned by an 
inspector and two or three constables. The work 
of inspection is performed day and night by reliefs 
every five or six hours, and as the boats are con- 
stantly moving over and about their respective 
stations, a very efficient supervision of the river- 
craft is performed. They protect merchandise, 
keep the stream clear of reputed thieves and sus- 


ted persons, and co-operate with the Thames | us 


onservancy in preventing the river from being 
used as a convenient dust-bin by the floating 
e value of such a protective force can hardly 
be realised by those who are not familiar with the 
vast activity of commerce in the port of London. 
The total value of cargoes on the Thames may now 
be counted by millions of money, and some idea of 
the constant succession of work may be formed by 
any one who is disposed to take boat at London 
Bridge near midnight, and drop down slowly with 
the tide to Limehouse Reach. e introduction of 
screw-steamers into our mercantile marine, and the 
crowded state of the river, necessitate the clearing 
of ships by night as well as day. Customs’ officers, 
en, and lum work in vessels moored in 
the Pool by relays ee the twenty-four 
hours ; and though it is said that the big city has 
but two hours’ sleep, its great water-way knows no 
rest at all. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


AnorHER advance has been made in the utilisa- 
tion of ozone, as demonstrated by the ‘ozone- 
generator’ exhibited at the conversazione given by 
the President of the Royal Society. It consists of 
a number of fiat sheets of glass, coated with tin- 
foil, and piled one on the other, but slightly 
separated. Each plate represents a Leyden jar, 
and when the whole number are electrified, a 
stream of air forced through from one end to the 
other becomes so strongly ozonised, that breathin, 
it is and dangerous. The stream of 
air thus produced can be used for bleaching and 
other chemical perpen, and it is already turned 
to account in the decolorising of sugar on a large 
scale at one of the Refineries in the east of London. 
Among the many eens objects exhibited 
at the same conversazione, was the model of an iron- 


‘clad Monitor, designed by Mr E. J. Reed of the 


Admiralty, which combined some marked improve- 
ments. Monitors, as hitherto constructed, are un- 


safe and singularly uncomfortable : the crew, when 


below, are exposed to extreme heat and suffocati 
air; on deck, they are liable to be washed off, an 
the vessel herself seems always more likely to sink 
than to swim. Mr Reed obviates much of the 
danger and discomfort by an enclosed breastwork 
which rises ten feet above the deck, and gives that 
much of additional breathing-room, with corre- 
sponding power of keeping afloat, besides the pro- 
tection it affords to the turrets. A Monitor on this 

lan is now in course of construction at one of the 

yal Dockyards, so that in time we shall hear 

whether she ion. 

Architectural art is anticipating encouragement, 
and hopes to make a a tr demonstration 
of its capabilities in the grand buildings to be 
erected for the new Law Courts, and for the new 
National Gallery. After all the discussion that has 
tien eee on the subject, it is greatly to be de- 
sired whatever may be their external appear- 
ance, the two edifices will be arranged interiorly 
in the manner best suited to the requirements of 
each. With the experience of the last fifty years 
before their eyes, no more architectural mistakes 
ought to be perpetrated. 

e — of the Royal Academy with, as 
ual, too a space for the proper display of 
their pictures, makes an occasion for noticing the 

reparations now in p for the new galleries 
in which, in the course of three or four years, the 
Academicians and the crowd of eager artists who 
pant after them, will find room enough to hang all 
their pictures. These galleries are to be built in 
the rear of Burlington House, and will cover the 
area between it and the Lombard-Gothic build- 
ing now erecting for the University of London, 
while the naga mansion will form the approach 
thereto. e Royal Society are to migrate to make 
room for the Academicians, which is a sign that 
in the eyes of government, art—as shewn in the 

inting and selling of pictures—is more im- 


erected along the Piccadill 
sides of the fore-court, wi 
rangle, and in this buildi Royal, the 
i Chemical, Geological, and Astronomical 
ease | and the Antiquaries are to be lodged. 
Three of these Societies will migrate from Somer 
set House, where their rooms are much in 
request for government offices. Such is the pro- 
ject. When accomplished, it will be attended by 
one very serious inconvenience. Piccadilly is at 
present so crowded with carriages during the season, 
that blocks of the thoroughfare are frequent : when, 
in addition, there come the carriages thronging to 
the Academy, locomotion will be scarcely saat 
The Meteorological Society are doing good work, 
and publishing the results. The last number of 
their Proceedings contains an instructive paper on 
the Climate of Natal, by Mr E. J. Mann, which, for 
those who have connections in the colony and for 
meteorologists generally, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. The phenomena principally noticed are the 
atmospheric pressure and the hot wind. From obser- 
vations carried on during eight years, 1858 to 1865, 
Mr Mann finds the mean pressure to be 27°891 
inches, the extreme of the me for the 
period being 1:259. A well-marked oscillation of 
the mercurial column occurs nearly every day, and 
proves the existence of great periodical movements 
in the atmosphere, whereby Natal would be a good 
place for the study of a class of phenomena to 
which meteorologists attach especial importance. 
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ture at the Royal Institution, On the various Modes 
of Flight in Relation to Aeronautics, in which, 
after bringing forward numerous examples, and 
mentioning the bat as the only mammal able to 
fly, he explains the conditions under which flight 
can be carried on. In birds and insects, the cylin- 
drical method of construction is carried to an ex- 
treme ; air-spaces occur in the bodies and legs, and 
the muscles and solid are tunnelled in every 
direction by innumerable air-tubes, which com- 
municate with the surrounding medium by a series 
of apertures. In the swan, goose, and duck, the air- 
are well seen ; and the construction of insects 
and birds is stronger, weight for weight, than if it 
were quite solid. From these facts, Dr Pettigrew 
endeavours to shew that flight is not so much a 
uestion of weight, as of power properly directed ; 
that is, power directed on strictly mechanical prin- 
ciples. This power is to be applied in the form of 
a screw ; a screw with blades so constructed as to 
propel a machine through the air, as a ship through 
the water. ‘When and where such a machine will 
be successfully launched, no one can of course pre- 
dict,’ remarks Dr Pettigrew. ‘The subject of arti- 
ficial flight, however, been so frequently dis- 
cussed of late years, and has excited so much 
interest, that it must obviously receive a settlement 
in one direction or other at no distant date’ Per- 
haps the Aéronautical Society, with the Duke of 
ll as President, will accomplish something. 
irty-two years ago, Sir Charles Lyell examined 
some ancient sea-marks on the coast of Sweden, and 
concluded therefrom that the land of Sweden was 
rising gradually at the rate of three feet in a cen- 
tury. The Earl of Selkirk has recently examined 
the same marks, and comes to an opposite conclu- 
sion, which he has just communicated to the Geo- 
logical Society. e change in the position of the 
marks he regards as apparent only, due to fluctua- 
tions in the level of the water, and not to any 
upward movement of the land. The question thus 
opened is important. Perhaps other geologists will 
take it up, and carry it on to a satisfactory solu- 
tion—Among other geological facts worth notice 
is the demonstration that gold exists in the gravel 
of the river-valleys of Central New Brunswick, as 
reported by Mr Shea; and the surprising yield 
from a copper-mine in Newfoundland. When, last 
— a few specimens of copper ore from that loca- 
ity were exhibited at the conversazione of the Pre- 
ident of the Royal Society at Burlington House, 
no one anticipated the discovery that has since 
taken place. At a depth of seventy feet, while 
sinking the shaft, the miners came upon a lode of 
rich ore four feet thick ; a level was then run at 
right angles to the direction of the lode, and at a 
distance of eighty feet, another and richer lode was 
struck ; ten feet further, there was another twenty 
feet thick ; and ten feet still further, another of 
four feet. This is a most extraordinary instance 
of the occurrence of copper: the yield will be 
enormous, for the distances to which the several 
lodes extend are unknown, and many years may be 
nt before they are worked out. Specimens of 
e ore are to be seen in the Great Exhibition at 
Paris, along with specimens of lead ore also from 
Newfoundland, described as rich in silver. 
As an example of the scale on which the manu- 
ure of an apparently trivial article is carried on 
in America, we give a few particulars of the lucifer- 
match factory at Frankfort, state of New York. 
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"Dr J. Bell P has given an interesting lec- | Some idea of the number of matches there produced 


every yor may be formed from the fact, that 700,000 
feet of pine are used in their preparation—400,000 
feet of bass-wood for the packing-cases in which 
they are sent away; 400 barrels of sulphur, and 
9600 pounds of eee gp In the making of 
the boxes, 1900 pounds of pasteboard and paper 
are used every day; and the daily cost of the 
stamp-duty is 1440 dollars. The num- 

r of work-people employed is 300: the number 
of matches produced daily is 144,000 boxes. 


SPRING’S CHANGES. 
AGAIN the floweret on the bank 
Its white stars shews ; in foremost rank 
Again the crocussed April comes 
Ere cold winds cease, or wild-bee hums. 
The first link of the emerald year 
With subtle change doth now appear ; 
Earth turns on her brown coverlet 
A few green folds ; begins to net 
Her belt of flowers; the thrushes call 
To ope the sun’s high turquoise hall ; 
The running sparkling rivers shew 
At morn and eve a rosier glow ; 
The Day a longer pleasure takes, 
F’en in the forest’s leafless brakes ; 
The Spring’s light fingers sweetly play 
In the boy’s heart her music gay. 
The revel comes of joyous life, 
Like the first waves in limpid strife 
Playfully racing to the sand, 
At some soft summer wind’s command. 
The old world once again returns, 
Renews the fire that ever burns 
On Heaven’s cerulean hearth above ; 
And golden light is warm as love ; 
The old is new, the new is old ; 
The chestnut leaves again unrolled ; 
The squirrels in the beech-woods dark, 
The lambs about the swarded park, 
The echoing calls of new-come birds, 
The Easter feast, the Easter words; 
The same again, yet long desired ; 
The world of them is never tired. 
But Change has played with human thoughte, 
And rearranged them in her sports. 
The heart’s old longing still appears ; 
The mind more solemn grows with years. 
Dear are the hills, the meadows green, 
The sky’s deep blue, the waters’ sheen ; 
The little flower appeals to chords 
That wake the tears, and know not words; 
The voice of the old years is heard; 
The depths within are deeply stirred. 
A strange desire o’erpassing things 
That are achieved by mortal wings, 
Now seeks the unexplained, unseen, 
The mysteries which have ever been; 
It marks the clearer sounds of Time, 
And sighs for some eternal clime; 
It looks afar and yet is blind; 
Its strength is like a mighty wind 
Pent in by mightier caves of rock, 
Till Nature feels the final shock. 
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